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They are marching under the wrong commander, without officers
and without drill. They will never come to God." And in picturing
the other kind of advance, he said : " They are coming up, a loving
and well-ordered band. No one is trying to overreach his neighbour :
no one is sharpening his knife against the life of another. They are
a compact army. Will it ever be? Will any of us ever live to see
it? [Yes.] Then if any one lives to see it ... the music to which
they are marching is the music of the Gospel." During another
address he said: " The future of England lies with the working
man. ... I am not quite sure how the working man is going to
deal with us in the future. .... I see a tendency to look at old
institutions and to push them on one side, as if we felt that we had
sucked the juice out of them and there was nothing to do but to
throw the rind away." What of the traditional peace and ease of the
Victorian age if people felt like this in 1878?
At the end of one of these addresses a working man rose and said,
" If there had been such Archbishops in the past there would be very
little secularism among the working men of his day." These men
erected a memorial to him in Sheffield inscribed " THE PEOPLE'S
ARCHBISHOP. This bust was erected by the working people of
Sheffield who recognised in him a great leader of thought, a brave
and noble defender of the Christian Faith and a true and sym-
pathising friend." They came from Sheffield to carry him to his
jrave in Bishopthorpe churchyard.
Probably his appeal to working men was primarily due to his keen
nterest in their craft and his instinctive understanding of mechanical
processes; but .there were, besides, a strong human sympathy and a
:ourageous hatred of injustice and harshness to win their regard. He
vas a man entirely free from prejudices, from cant and from guile.
Behind his natural dignity of bearing lay a strong personal humility,
vhich none of the tributes to his intellectual ability could touch.
Mechanical inventions always attracted him. He bought one of
he first typewriters: it made a noise like a machine gun, and one
ised to hear it volleying far into the night. Only busy men can find
ime for little things. He made a practice of writing to his absent
hildren once a week if not oftener, although, until the later years,
te conducted the whole of his enormous correspondence with his own
tand. And yet he found time to keep himself abreast with scientific
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